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THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE TRUSTEES, same way that o1 iii 
FACULTY AND ALUMNI TO ewer for 
THE COLLEGE: mins Gin sentet ten the 


e 1s j iliar in tf) it is rich so U 
tradictory attributes. Originally a nstituuions oO! t] 
r feeding the body, it became a Has not necessal S s 
r deve lop ng the mind: a pla ‘e for Cae : .. ' nN vs 
s | through research, it has becom t Wo! 
r for the production of instructional it ross 
terial. Confined to the humanities, it rested developn ! 
s expanded until it ineludes the most t tents and purposes 
subjects of everyday life. Min- 1 their ideals, as si 
Stel r to the needs of the vouth it now “lO! ind . pee 
I s the adult, and without limitation were ¢ ee nal institu s 
sex or ag Its methods for a long period teenth . rte l . 
ptive have expanded until they in probable that ¢ ! radua r 
ery known means of imparting it no matter Trom what coil s 
and every practical device for nstruction that in mater 
making thi impartat on attractive. In the not essent hitter t ! | 
nning its equipment was simple—a tour ri entul ~ , 


and a bench. The equipment may T00Ms 1 balou Hall, the 


nvestment of millions ue : naeed, D ised as a SI 


ra period aristocratic, the college is be ng for a film istra 

oming democratic At times a center for Emmanu ( | 1] 

ealous dissemination of some parti 1631 

r doctrine, it now eschews narrowness The college elaims tl 
d shuns dogmatism Often a private youth for the duties 

enterprise and a revenue producer, it has citizenship. but it is r 


become a public enterprise and a revenue’ credit to those who hav: 


nsumer. Its influence was once loeal: it direct knowledge from 
$s now universal, outside world It knows 
But these changes, singularly enough, ntellectual reflexes and re 


have not affected all colleges There has’ easily established before t! ff t\ 
een no general development involving all Nevertheless, it prolongs t 

institutions in common, The primitive col- nstruction so that not inf! thy nr 
lege has not lost its identity and become fessional man remains 

merged in a new collegiate being. In the until his life is half sp 


ral iddress luft a oe J . We Sill th | th , Tl 
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Its internal organization and operation 
present many institutional anomalies 


The sovere vntv is supposed to rest in a 


hoard of trustees i board of regents. or 


some similar body When viewed from the 
stand po nt of the student. this body has al 
most supernatural power. When seen, how 


ever, from the standpoint of the faculty, 


we, as trustees, are no longer supernatural, 


but are suspected rather of having ‘‘ feet of 


clay.’’ and among ourselves we frankly 
idmit that we are obliged to assume respon- 
sibilities over which we in faet have no 
mmediate jurisdiction. 

Speaking in general terms, although 
deeply interested in its work, and with the 
most excellent intentions, the average gov- 
erning board can not be intimately ace- 
quainted with the affairs of the college. 
The board knows a few, but by no means 
all of the college problems. It is not inti- 
mately aequainted with the needs of the 
students It knows little of the eonduet 
of the professors or the content of the 
courses. It is not informed in regard to 
what is being done in sister institutions. 
It is not aequainted with the environmental 
needs, and seldom does it discover educa- 
tional possibilities. It has a feeling that 

least! some of the criticisms of the eol- 

ve are just, and it 1s anxious to correct 
errors; but in many cases it hesitates to 
act because it has nothing but vague rumor 
and the evidence of hearsay 

These are not shortcomings or deficien- 
cies. They are necessary consequences of 
perfectly natural conditions. For all the 
members of a board of trustees or regents 
actually to become acquainted with the 
vork of one of our colleges—even of mod- 


erate size—is a physical and intellectual 


impossibility. No college president, dean 


or senior professor of good judgment would 
presume that he, although living at the col- 


lege, has this intimate knowledge. The 


ceneral idea that omniscience ean | 
in some small administrative b 
upon loose thinking and upon the 
tion that mental activity is measu 
standard terms of quality and 
The professors labor in fixed 
channels, and they dispense 
formation like cases of shoes 
quality, size and finish. If thos 
that the college is aki a facet 
only indulge in protrac thought 
will discover, among many other 
that the instructional output of 
tional institution does not rest for a 
a storeroom to be inspected, measul 
invoiced before shipment It p 
stantly from the producer to the 
and, although it may be caught 

it will take as many catchers as t! 
pitchers, and each must be t 
trained and competent 

The subjects taught by a coll 
cover a very wide range of huma: 
edge. If their individual worl 
calibrated by the members of an 
gating board, or by some so-called « 
expert, the examiner, to be really qu 
must have a wider knowledg: 
examinee, 

The effort that is being made by 
of the western states to reduce the g 
ing boards of the publicly-support 
tutions to a triumvirate of ‘‘thr 
men’’ will be interesting to watch 
experiment that is being made in th 
ratory of a neighbor: near enough 
able us to profit by the results, if they 
successful, but far enough removed t 
no seriously damaging effect in cas 
explosion, 

But to pass back to our own 
while we are at the confessional an 
a spirit of humility and are admitt 
we have left undone many things 
ought to have done, let us exami! 
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irther. Have we as members  forgott: s fre 
strative bods really compre t Ver ' Te 
il] measure of responsibility inelined to handle : 
. ship Stal ipo I ! ~ 
f the ordinary trust company man makes him a sat li. 
st Tf inds with discret on, and to manaver, Tor fe ! . 
me to the credit of certain’ asters that come to those \ t ser 
dividuals or purposes. Among tinize the balan sheet. Tle is 
es, the trustees of the ordinary caution and ‘“‘sh 
is a trust company for the funds — faculty. on the other hand. is compos 
and it is only fair to say men of different ten ts 
‘ etion of the board is generally — tions They are ‘“‘short’’ o1 ut 
a very creditable way On ‘‘lone’’ on edueation Chev ar ealous 
oard there are business men, maintain and even raise the lucat 
who know how to do this standard. and we now fro servat 
ey take pride in doing it that in their zeal thev not infrequently dis 
sut the duties of the trustees do not sipate their personal resources in 1 most 
vith the wise investment of funds — unselfish way, for th re men of vis 
publishing of a list of securities, they are eager to secure results 
an aeceountant’s report duly their eagerness to secure results thev at 


r do the duties of a board ot inclined to consid r the possession of mo 


nate with a legislative appro not as an end but rather as a means 
It is almost inconceivable that anv pers 
ve has a further contradictory would accept or retain a_positi 
that its trustees are also its governing board of an edueational inst 
managers. In certain organiza tution without desiring to be of distir 


is banks, for example, the fune service to the institution with which he has : 
trustee and the funetion of a hecome associated. If he is not or has 
kin, but the intimate manage heen of service, he is a beneficiary of rather 

educational institution by those than a benefit to the colleg That 
rained only in banking, might lead board as a whole could be indifferent to th 
ties as Serious as would doubtless purposes of its own institution is, of cours 
e! a eollege faculty to sit as a ineconeeivabl The Amer n ¢o re 1s 
bank directors. If such were the fact. administered by two bodies, the tru 
is probable that the professors tees and the faculty. each really depend: 
thdraw their money—if they had upon the other, but each operating mor 
ev—and place it in some other less independently 

much in the same way that trus- As for the members of ft str 
sometimes inelined to send their — staff. it is only f 

institutions in the manage- members of the board. ai st 


Which they have no immediate’ exception, they believe in f nstitutio 


they serv ind thev al \ nde 
possibility of combining nm one they desire to wor TO} ts vancement 
rectors this dual responsibility, far bevond 
isiness and the edueational, is As a body thev rep! 1 t the present 
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time almost th last of those who take a MISIV, and 1tS Tee O | OSSeS8S8 
pride in their work and feel that their in- f it does not defeat the orig 
terests are common with the interests of of the founder. The duty of t] 
their employers. Their compensation is not not discharged he me? . 
satisfied by m tniv st pend for th \ ike stewardship s tar s the mal 
part payment the privilk f being n s concerned This is the easies 
nected with, and in having some hand in - truste Its performance 
moulding the institution they serve These in numerals which the thoughtless 
are the eonditions that justify the statement to believe to indicate accurac 
that the American college is peculiar, but \ report may embody a good 
this peculiarity rests upon a situation that counting, but what was obtan 
las not received all the attention that it if receipts and expenditures \\ 
deserves The trustees and faculty are the real status of the institut 
equally interested in the welfare of the col- of the fiscal vear Were the 1 
lege, both are morally responsible, but only the trust fulfilled These are 
ome S legally responsible questions, 

The essential point at this moment is this I do not understand that as a 
legal phase and now hav ne techn eally am mere ly 9 spend r of anot 
become a member of a board [ wish to make — bounty If I assume the pleasut 
quite sure that I understand the full meas-  pensing his funds, I assume at 
ure of this responsibility. time the responsibility of furthet 

It may be taken for granted that the 1n- plans and advancing his ideals 


tention of the founder of any unive rsity or passive Way, but in an active and 


‘ollege was to provide a creditable insti- way Funds are not ordinarily ¢ 
tution of instruction for the people, and the promotion of indolene No 
therefore any board holding a public bene- tional institution ean fulfill th 

faction or trust. holds it neither for itself that its founder and friends inte 
nor for the trust but for the public. The s allowed to jog along, taking thx 
benefaction is a gift to the people of the least resistance, and remaining in 
state, and therefore it is a gift to the state. to the lateral avenues that lead t 


The state is enriched thereby, and the usefulness. 

people have a right to enjoy the possession If. then. a board of trustees r 
as they would enjoy the possession of any this greater responsibility and rea 
of the state’s resources. Viewed in this’. it does not have the requisit 
light, the privately endowed institution is knowledge that may enable it to 


a pul 


lie institution. It is an asset of soci- ciently, it is driven to seek assista) 
ety, and any board that is insensible to this this assistance is found most readily 
obligation fails in recognizing the funda- educational staff. Probably there is 
mental purpose of the individual institu ministrative body that is not recei\ 
tion which it happens to serve, and—what kind of assistance, but in the larger! 
is more—fails in pereeiving a course of of cases it is receiving the assistal 

broad human interest and is indifferent to faculty in an indirect way and t! 

the rights of those who have no means of _ is not always eredited with its contr 
expressing a loss that they know not of The devices that a faeulty 


\ board assumes a proprietorship erron nstitution—will invent in order 
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e scholastic standing, are no poses. t ‘ . shes 
recognition than those The ‘OMMINUDATS l ! 
’ board of trustees in order to ditioning factor the strict ! st 
ditable financial standing. and of any benefact 
forts of our governing boards If the management of a p 
d. and the efforts of our edu dowed hospit s faultv. tl] 
S the other, have resulted Just tied mn protest nea 
such splendid achievement. and vigorously If an lowed pat ! 
possible for the individuals on = ground is poorly managed, there is p 
i, as gene rally constl- objection If an endowed rat r i 
selves to acquire an intimate seum is indifferent to the wishes 
the specific educational proe- eral public, its efficier is aff 
the educational needs of an insti purpose as a pul nstitution mes 
since it is certain that govern- abridged. Rules and regulations that 
s desire to have this knowledge, trarily and unreasonably mit the priv 
. there is no valid reason why in leges of such institutions restr 
ficers who POSSESS this knowl Huence act as artificial barmer 
should not be in direct communieation ‘ome a source of disappointn 
ers of the governing board, and who otherwise might enjoy them to the fu 
ntire drift of institutional man- It is to the equity that ever 
s toward democracy, why not prospective student has in the e eve that 


eS ageneles nearer tovether ; We | wish to eall esp ‘ial attention \ 


} 


is recognize a partne rsh p that he 1s interested more direct t 
x existed. We would forestall many other individual in the population. the st 
rstandings, ind the two forces dent. or the parent of the student S 
re closely united, the one ree have at the present time any verv direct 
the work of the other, the one add- way of making his wishes known, and no : 


strength of the other, and both way whatever if the student is eliminated 
th common ambition for a com early in his course through failure 
irpose comply with certain established and 1 
wishes of a benefactor are based infrequently archaic requirements, There 
ynntemporary conditions as he sees are many agencies at work to assist the 
ut his interpretation dies with him. young man who shows his fitness and fond 
administration of a benefaction is ness for the courses that are already ar 
on later contemporary conditions ranged, but where are the agencies to look 
are seen by trustees and faculty. out for the voung man whose ability does 
yment of a benefaction is based not follow the prescribed lines bu les 
still later contemporary conditions rather in other channels 


S irround the beneficiary. K routs eolle res and univers s | ST 


‘itizens in any community—those of Massachusetts is spending about eight 
might he ealled the eross as distin- millions eve ry Vear 
| from the net beneficiaries—have an college month. It is supporting a faculty 
[ they do not have a legal inter of one thousand « t rea Sixt 
the institution that has been founded ind it gives instru l 


r benefit rie 4 tan? , Lp y th Is nd s Wenis 


t tS Glitl 





AND soclET) 


S( Wool 





r is rit 1 . 
‘ , . ail d | : - . 
! 1 | ) vs h | y ’ 
| ] ! } ceess iva it } . ‘ < 
{ ’ er sul r mil ," y S 
! ( 1 mie el 1 thes rrie! ‘ . 
! Loes 1 ! mo! rt h them { ' ! 
Wwe Nt ! ss rt eopl ) remain dum 
tre | ! or a Sl ynivers (1 t } os 
J an l to be that 1 reas V1 ratic form g rn t is 
+} S thie b mn +} + wl ly i! everv Ol | ea | o 1 
es are » the people, U re not st 1 re { \ ry 
na the peop! It is im ted| by so I dl adm > 1 
that there » an aristocrea y or ¢ lneation, ommonweall | 1 
‘ 1 rt _ the s] htest | il | rr th s wma requll nents t! 1 I 
iy mav it not that th Jiege in 1ts vir colleges 4 iu rs s al 
effort mprove U comm ty implies eylt of democ! | el 
that = ettel ial | yaiss upol the yt Heel! oa } at the su esi 
needs yyruiriits | rm tte «ommu- prosp' tive sl jent r DS } 
nits pcb ype Is \ eeds Phe nterested nim 1 \ it! 
eon ty Teel that u (ji have som pears to have wns | < 
thi 1 sis aboul ! a ement I l must ™ ke his eholce ‘ 
stati pniversit) 1} moreover that wu business even thou { thes 
wou listened to. In short. the come trolled by others 
mui preters 1 | rai I the! than to lo rep if W thout roevara + 
be opel ited upe! eollege 18. Wa or has 
It Ww sila. o1 -Ourst bn ybsul { tor tne admit that ts ehal te! has 
stat 1 \iassa husetts to attemp to dup largely determ ned yw pntris 
cate 1 exist! institutions f jearnibs The souret of its contro} has bee! 
tal univers ty Th educational net ds o1 the stuct 
the si ide! 


- to tl rreat stil’ ons of the West not heen anno ’ 
or by the peopl 


yneed hy ft 





Sitti r to vile 
But ther rye many things that th exist parents, 
in stitutions can do that 1] materially ested 10 edueation § much as U 
nereast the scope a d value ol their service heen det rmined }} edueatiol 
to the st tt d one ol thes nsists 1 the ind the arrangements for meel 
sim process 0! lictening to Thos who de needs have heen devise! it 
sire this WMO Ww' ith. rivileges vestion Ol the st 
i ol | 1 tO 1 Lis ol other sta Ss ind 1c ip thos ASSOLE! 
| orded to the ehildre yf citizens tion of the instil 
It is al extremely diftieult thin yr on Inlike the ™ 
to place himsell 1 the position of Ui ather the ¢ lege the 
ma very one of must at som me the consumer 5! 
ss \ ravellil » while in som the consumer 
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rative plan of the producer must h 
ent of the courses of study liminary t? 
very largely left t the diseretion rth nit « S 
nd. under prevailing eir lege student . r 
Ss. perhaps WIst ly So The faculty he has be mia 1) 
rmed in regard to the reeog tail his tastes a 
rds maintained in neighboring repeatedly tested f at 
S d it s pretty well acquainted to reael ! s r 
d and quality of work that is ticular su s disqu 
ts own institution. But in eeding furtl . 
[ am sure that as a professor and capacities » dis . 
is that my methods should I} ett : ie 
approval of my colleagues vith its associated \ sses, iS 
that thes should he adapted To both t IntensilV s rs | ~ 
ls of the various kinds of © reetions and liscoun ind 
; I did not make an effort to dis- istic tence Ss. exes S 
tent ambitions and the profi erally r as | ! : 
students that happened to be of — lastic valu \s a result. t 
the subjects of my partie olleg re os t! 
rent formity, and any departure from 1 ' 
SS ; ious of the wood nam ficial standard is looked l} is s 
stitution. and he abhors anything Which both detracts from 
nterpreted by the unsvm- the student and retlects up 
. departure from high ideals if those who have en respons 
wel of scholastic standards. training Whe fter seve rs 
ss, everv college dearly loves to preparation, students enter thus 
nts. declarations to the contrary hall-marked,. thev ar { f { : 
standing In the fall there is one’ in strong likes and dislikes 
quiry on the eollege campus: — particular « ! process seems 
ve is the freshman class?’* The ntelleetual docilitys St ts t 
s of joy unqualified, or of sad are not lik to complain it t Ss 
fied with the comforting assurane their earlier companions d tl 
ough the class may be smaller, the posed to take the facilities offe1 
s very superior.’” Quality, fortu lege, without serious ques , 
s diffienlt of exact measurement matter ol LT’se r tl 
s an abstract proposition, the col bout other wd things 
s desirous of inereasing its field of have had 
eSS., aS a conerete proposition, It Can While observing thes - 
ring itself to the point of giving favorable conditions, it is a ' 
tive measures that are thought to snow that organic process 
erated for the good of the institution quently stimulated | t 
st. although it is possible that thes stacles. that most subs 
es may have lost their direct value as r under 
our changed social conditions. that the student. who 
student can enter college he mination and witl rs 
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. es his j yd ) | Lis nD 
P = eaves ti coll , t least s Ww 
prepared for the struggle of after lite as 
+} , \ » feels that socet should Til 
mend his efforts and provide him with 
means to lighten his burden and to smooth 
his patl 
his ther of tl nti ry 
tributes that ar issoclated with ou 
stitut ns of hieher edueation The more 
you | to defeat a consuming pred Spos 
Ol a voung man, the more controlling 
this predisposition may beeome 
In calling attention to the difference bi 


veen what the people Wat t and what the 


college has felt that the people ought to 


prospective student a power of prevision 
and of judgment that we know perfectly 
well that he does not possess. But his par- 
ents, his older companions, and the edu- 
eated public at large do have a general im 
pression of collegiate work, and in our proe 
ess of listening it is counsel from them that 
should attract and hold our attention. It 
is here that the graduate can perform a 
most important function. The alumni of 
the American college were once character- 
ized as composing a body rich in power but 
destitute in responsibility. Through the 
exercise of the alumni franchise, the grad- 
uate has recently been given constituent 
representation upon the board of trustees 
and is coming into the aequisition of re- 
sponsibility which he has not heretofore 
possessed, 

The alumni are distributed throughout 
the country and occupy positions in prac- 
tically every field of human _ endeavor 
Trained at the college, they know many of 
ts strong and weak points—know them 


better than it is possible for the non-gradu- 


ate trustee, or even the faculty member 


and seeing from a distance they can pro- 


fi 


nounece upon the comparative efficiencies 


i] T ~ ~ ’ y 
~ rresTions I \ 

} i ~ ‘ 

aving sti ilu 
moreoy r 1 

nds of peopl l"} if S 
trving out the pi valu 
have received at college Th 
ering wherein their college wor 


‘lent and wherein it was insutt 
have known to what extent 
ceived personal comforts from t! 
ties, and they know to what ex 
their present position in the estee 
associates and in the bus ss Wi 


practical training that they hav 


in college. Many of them hav 


and it is well-known that in conside) 
welfare of our children our ideals t 
nite and not infrequently une; 


shape 

The affection of the alumnus 
alma mater has made him a w 
generous contributor to those ent 


that have seemed to him fit subj 
] 


alumni support, and we must admit 


the fondness of certain graduates 
physieal activities of the student b: 
set a commendable example for thos 


tastes lie in other channels but wh 


failed to recognize the strength and 


structive results that come from enth 


efficiently organized 


But the giving of money assid 


sought and eagerly received by thi 
and the maintenance of creditable 
teams, although stimulating to the 
graduate and a source of pleasurab! 
tion to the spectator, do not const 
only or the essential function of tl 
nus. He has a larger duty, a duty 
volves his college, his family and 


munity, a duty that unperceived a: 


veloped would indicate a defect in his 
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his duty consists in his obliga- 


s an edueated man to observe the 


human endeavor and to discover 
f social development, and having 


of these, to draw his conelusions 


slv and 


rau those elements in 


his college 
the devel 

individual which tend toward 
nd intellectual 
ird the 


show wherein 


betterment, and 


general improvement of 
associates 
epting, then, the position of pres 
Tufts College, and in reeeiving 
mbols of office, may I urge you as 
s. faeulty, alumni, and those not di- 
ttached to the college, but, neverthe- 
erested in extending and intensify- 
ts work, to feel the importance of the 
ndustrial and political problems of 
iv, and to unite in a common effort to 
nd that our institutions of higher edu- 
may be made more efficient instru- 
ts of publie service. 
order that our duties may be promptly 
scertained, and that our efforts may be 
~mptly and directly applied, the trustees 
lufts College have arranged the diseus- 
sion for this afternoon: ‘‘ The Obligations of 
College to the State,”’ 


s participants those who are recognized as 


and have invited 


rs in their respective fields. 
HerMonN C. BuMPUS 
COLLEGE 


THE EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN OB 
JECTIONS TO THE MISSOURI 
SYSTEM OF GRADING 

| HE general principles of what has come 
known as the ‘‘ Missouri System’’ of 
ng have been 


widely discussed and 
misunderstood. The svstem is of 
nature of those proposals to which, at 
one almost instinctively reacts by ob- 
ng that they are unfair, unreasonable 
pposed to but to 


customary rights; 


AND 


training, or 
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which, when fully I's - 
in enthusiasti her 

One cause of this t 
the fact that tl MASIS SVs . 
**statistical,’’ which so man ss 
merely the superlative degr 
We are accustomed 1 thins 


terms of little ex ept a+b, or 
Consequently, in order to appre 
nature of the attempt which this system e1 
undergo a diffieult trans 


tails, one has to 


formation in point of view, which requires 


not only time but also the expenditure 
considerable amount of enere\ Moreover 
there are admittedly certain defeets in the 


system which loom large through th 
surrounding the current modes of attempt 
the difficult 


of grading. It is 


ing and perplexing 


probl 
rather curious that so 
many who feel fully satisfied with these ab 
surd, illogical and utterly unjust systems 
hesitate to approve the Missouri system ly 
cause of certain imperfections 

It is surprising, and hardly complimen 
tary, to realize for how many generations 
and often misleading 
the 


pupils and students in all kinds of schools 


our clumsy, inexact 


attempts at grading performance ot 


colleges have rema ned unimproved 


and 


The semblance of exactness given by the 


statement of grades in percentages, and 


the supposedly evident meaning of such 


words as passed, fair, good, credit, merit, 
excellent, superior, ete., have ope rated to 
defer a widespread examination of the tru 
nature and worth of such marks, and of the 
basis upon which they are assigned 

In order to determine the degree of su 
the 


system of grading at 


cess attending operation of our own 
long-established 
College, | 


fully, and from several vir 


Goucher have examined car 


wpoints, the dis 


position of all the grades—6,333 in number 


-viven during a period three years 


The outstanding result of this investiga 
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The Vas the ! nt tw I a I ti 
t ! svstem hatevel n the contrary 
ve had as mal sVstems Ss instru s I 
deed more, for in few instances struct 
Ors UNCONSCIOUSLY a tered from vear to Vvear 
the Slcrl nean ittach ne to the marks re 
corded Phe mmediate solut ! for the 
state thus dis sed was the adopt , 
the principles tl \lissouri system 


ment ol rades is really wise r profit 
ble to the students, need not enter the dis 
CLUSSII f this system. However that may 
be. vrades are not only useful but essential 
to the wise and just d sposition of a ‘ademie 


honors. to the selent fie study of the schol- 
various groups within the stu- 


dent body and to intelligent recommenda- 


tion of individual students for scholarships, 
fellowships or appointments to teaching 
and other positions. Without intimating 
that grades are r wards simple justice re 
quires that in their assignment we should 
endeavor to approximate the criterion of 


‘ 


‘Equal grades for equal work.’’ The dis- 


eovery and LIs¢ ot a svstem ensuring such 


a relation tends to dispel many of the ob- 
iections to the whol lea of determining 
and recording vrades 

But when one finds, as Finkelstein found 
at Cornell.’ that in one course, 78 per cent 
and in another only 1.5 per cent. of all the 
rrades reported were ‘*8) per cent or 


rtain elementarv courses students never 


receive marks of conditioned and _ failed 
while in others nearly one fifth of the class 


receive these grades, one is led to wonder 
how much worse conditions of this sort 


must become before they are to be cor 
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d 
var 

In 
lal 
rer 


evrades shall 


llé 


, 
Das 


ty 
efi 


le | 


nev wit 


Ss TO 


ranginy 


“A 


is possible 


wl 
th 


eh 


rine) 


h wh 


be used. th 


Lom 


Having determine 


ing upon th 


e mem 


in the 


approximately another perce 


the second higvhes 


actual 


} 


Le 
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objections to the system, and 
prevalent misunderstandings 

mode of its operation In 

ts of those who may be contem- 
some escape from the absurdities 
stomary grading methods, and 
n the interests of justice to 
number of students, it seems 


to note these objections and 


rstandings and to examine them 
It should be said that in what 
ments are made that would not 
e most pertinent with the spe- 
e familiar with statistical meth- 
rms; such persons immediately 


he meaning and value of the 


and most immediate objection 
kes this form: **Our present 
s worked well for a vears.”’ As 
fact few faculties really know 
erading systems are working. 
nstitution not upon the Missouri 
se grades have been carefully 
there have been revealed irregu- 

nd contradictions innumerable, 
stence of which was unknown and 
unsuspected by the majority 

ulty. Members of committees 

is the assignment of collegiate 
various kinds have been ac- 

th some of the most evident 

‘ies of the current systems, but 
‘ommonly condoned as inevitable, 
they are under such systems. Re- 
as those published by Harvard 

Ri port of the President, 1903 -~O4 
ted in evidence. These facts came 
velation to the persons most con- 
d similar results lie concealed in 
rds of nearly every school and col- 
the land. A few simple diagrams 
ible any governing board to econ- 
vhether its grading system is work- 


or not, and until such facts are 


we = tl} mol 
‘The proposed syst ! s 
my liberty and permits tl , 
eral to tell me how I mus 
dents.’ No instru r te or 
berty to determing 
out reference to tl ir m +) 
of the instruction he offers, nor does hi 
that liberty is dk wl iss hours 
definitely sche ‘ yr tl rms 
tain reports sp lL = =Ever stitu 
requires some specifi rm rade-! 
porting; and whe ta \ rrees tl 
certain grade is to be ass pproxs 
mately a certain percent ort stu s 
s simply defining the mea he gr 
n the oniy terms that are m su t 1 
variety of individual nterp it S 
words. Such a form of « m 
affects the instructor’s bert i 
the requirement of reporting grades 
ters. figures or words define x 
terms but by means of inexact vu 
Indeed it is commonly assum: 
within an institution a uniform system 
erading is actually imposed upo! 
structors But when it is ind that 
one elass the highest grade is not ven 
all, and in another it is given to every st 
dent, it seems clear that ria wer 
are abused and should br irt l bv t 
action of the majority, in the interests 
order and justice 
‘*The system is mechanica I) 
‘*mechanieal’’ it is meant that a regularit 
of action and a uniformity relation | 
tween student’s performanc: l the grad 
assigned, are ensured the s m 
not be contradicted: but this Is a idors 
ment rather than an obj yn If, how 
ever, by ‘‘mechanical’’ it is meant that th 
system eliminates the instructor's informa 
tion, observation and judgment 1! the de 
termination of grades, th t should be 
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pointed it that this system in no res t 
1 l hes the nmstructor s s le y ht + j 
termine to t stue nts 1 cert rrad 

1 
shall be f manner it h 
} il] ry } } ( sions. nor ft} nara 
ter of the » whieh ft] 

i iif ‘ i ’ i i acs ‘ 
sions rest . . s under th isual SVs 
tems, within tl nits (defined or implied 

the state rades. each instructor exe! 
ses com t re Ol is f requirements 
< lards. meth i r Ssif ne students 
nits ! Sul | sis Tor est ating 
| { requ I L We or ny otnel 
ctor fr use in determining the assignment 

| rades 
lhe system is methodical rather than m« 
] ; ; } f 
har l. and wh accomplishes is defi 
‘ “+ « . ? ? 
! It establishes certain current and 
xed aiues ot the grade-coins in which 


eredits are recorded, values determined by 


reference to students’ performance rather 
than by structors’ customs and fluctua 
Ti? | i? ~ 
The system requires me to fail good 
tudents The system does not requir 
that al O 1 student be fa d It merely 
s that h instructor adopt, or at 
Vv rate us iehnnition of ood’’ based 


ipon the accumulated experience of many 


teachers, rather than upon his own individ 
nterpret word or mark. It 
stablishes S nstitutional standard 
! ] ] 
n place ¢ 1 group ot varving individual 
st dards sed al aissim I experi- 
nees a d 1d S if svstem Is not » De 
} | | } , ) ? t ] t 
pp ead rigia tT DY Oo means TAILS ) 
1 1 ! unt that an instructor may 
. , 
have a elass li vhich no student reaches 
the point which average experie! nas 
, } } 
cies enated Ss falied or eondll yned It 


ence this state is not invariable The ex- 
cesses or deficiencies in each year are to 
counterbalanced in the long run 


‘All my students are good.’’ This s 


ment snoulid mpanied 
strat oft its } ss a) 
entire re ras of the stud ts 
Inst? ictors al ~ m Ty \ 
tl rding th l stud TS 
partments or Irses 

iiwavs has (i ST } ~ \ 
triet ' } 
SUTPUCTOrPS Mus SD) 
hay ey > } 
share it poor s i S . 

+} r 
(LIS nevus! sé if ‘ 
rder. te permit | sual SS 
nign ri \ ra S ud evi¢ 
} T 

nsuperadtle aun lil ‘ it 1 
ble that this rows 
mpat five easy vith } ns 
ors may he sat STi 

Examinat e 
that in some ins s it is 
rather than fl better stud s 
t leet tl} cour n whiel 
to eleet nose ¢ irses 1 which 
vyrades are Libel estowed 
tT +} r) } } t ) 
rate LOSE 1 WHICH ¢ ail s 
are rar When ar strnetor ] 


his courses the relation betwee 
performance becomes just 
what is expected, iltthough this 
means a necessary or perhaps 
quent result. 

‘Certain courses are more 
elected only by students who w 
work.’” Thisagain should be dem 
If it were found to be true, it wo 
that eertain other uurses are 1 
work. Can a faculty agree up 
fication of courses upon this basis 
a difference in courses, supposing 
may exist, is unrelated to the q 
erades to be assigned, and the att 
apportion high or low grades ace 
the difficulty or desirab 
ness of a course, would lead to far 
difficulties and injustices than 


seek to avoid 
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{ not ably modity 


apprec 


. f students reeeiving— the 
es, those above the averag 
nts in majo urses are com 

h those in minor or elementary 

ppears to be of better 
or students are meas 
ne te he standards of th 

S their work seems poor 
estimate a student’s work by 

th that of other students in 
ourse or in other courses equally 


‘uctor’s requir 


. th the degree of advancement 
rs t will not seem that the stu 


advaneed courses shoul 


sual proportions of high erades, 

~ subjects are inherently more diffi- 
rades therefore lower than it 

ts.”” Assuredly no two sub 
precisely equal difficulty for 
permit an unusually generous 

of high grades to be added t 

onus of a course which is rela- 

s or everv one entering it n 
S njustice of such courses. Not 
structor be permitted to eom 
ssigning relatively few high 


eourse of litt 


For there are some who 

~ tain that grades should be lower 
sier courses. The proportions of 

w grades assigned should not be 

o the ease or difficulty of courses 

such distinctions among courses 

greed upon. No student’s grade 

a be determined apart from his ae- 


relative to that of others 


general conditions 
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\I stru ! . “4 ion ! ! Ss 1s 
| | ) i yor ? ry? TS > 2 ) ? 
ey er. It sl l stru rs Ol Bu 
T}) 1 ri? \) nat yr } = f ( ) tT? T - ~ ! S 
? } ‘ } < t ) } ‘ , 
} ' NOS ' ny 
- 
+} | | I stl I} 
~ } RT } ne ! l ] Ss 
’ t ec " om t} } ‘ ne ) \ 
qiis ~ stl i fis students i v 
san rises yo SVS pped befor 
ya) S ' + hy + t) his a S ? 
: le, high on rd » the student might prop lrop 
‘ ! ~ ! | r ! is ( s ot Ti n mint ol pros} | r 
tr ol | ir kno i wel mpilet not seem that this si ua rr 
enou Lcdtistil ush between anyvt\ recely y a mark ¢ ed 
stu S ! » two have py selv the sam iustice to other s ts 
do work of precisely the sam way to abuses, to pern the te 
au \ecording to this percentage defi drawn’’ to cover su ises, unles 
nitiot rades, th nstructor has wuld his term Wet inderstood To 
tl help him to decide diih t cases rdinarily known as 
} ra with ene! pri pie ar Placing oV pel ( P| 
ni vholly upon his personal ex the middle grade and then add 
per t is only at the mits of th two higher grades. will discoul 
roups that the need for very careful als students by making them feel tl 
eri St ind here very rightly bound to be ‘thn rate V 
eomes t} Wio ! { the n toward a wera le Ss determi 
struct » prevent the method Trom he tive frequency with WI! ‘+h it 
eom flexible. unadaptable or mecha} When the highest grade is assig! 
a very small perce! it is regal 
Out stitutiol sm r tl thers real distinetion We may rely 1 
whe! es system has ee! Sil SSTULLV the common sense a d J idgment 
used will not wor with our small dents to guide their feelings in 1 
mmbers.”’ The number of students reg They will be vlad to knov just W 
ster in institution has nothing to do stand ‘here is better reason 1 
with the problem. The ratio ol students that students will he encourage 
per struetor is much the sam n lara than discouraged, by the prospect 
and small institutions and the averag ne a grade based st etly up 
‘| number of students in classes of similar strated ability and not upon an Ins 
t of } oh and 


; ipportionme! 


haracter is much the same through a great 


eourse To course 


majority of colleges varving trom 
Students are preven ed by nstru rs from vear to vear. 
from majoring in subjects in which they ‘‘Fixing the proportions of stl 
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ve tl higher grades robs them of structor to grad wove or be thy ce pace 
ment. They will feel that no agreed upon la wide deviat 
y much (or how little) they work, that are to be avoided. As a matter ‘ 
not improve (or impair) their investigation has shown that . 
fhere is no more foree in this — stances the variation of a s ' Str => 
issumption that, knowing that = grades from year to vear is mu ss t 
in proportion may, in the long the variat umong all the instructors: as 
ve a certain grade, students will a rule an instructor is consist high. 
among those included in that low or medium erade) This s s t tl 
ot included, if the grade be a causes of the variation lie less rate 
The flexibility of the system pro rial graded than in the st rds is 
opportunity for the recognition grading 
classes. or unusual numbers of ‘*Mental characteristics at eas 
or very poor students, and sug urable and can not be treated by sam 
rompt corrective for any observed methods as are physical chat risties 
shirk. There is good reason This objection can be met by rect ay 
se that students will be clad to feel peal to fact Ihe horatories DS \ ) 
vh grade will not be dealt out with ogy, especially of edueationa S\ 
herality, and thus robbed of its offer abundant evidence that sue lalities 
or withheld when really de- can be measured easily, and that the results 
r that a low grade will not be given are susceptible of much the sam 
really entitling a student to a treatment as are physical traits. © tions 
ne We may rely upon the stu- to the Binet-Simon, Ebbinghaus | other 
s willingness to receive what he de- — tests are not in principle so much as in ck 
he knows that there is an equal tv tails of method (ll SVstems of era ling are 
rtunity for all. attempts to classify and appraise, and th 
ly classes are much better some vears Measures of a system's worth are t : : 
ers The system fully recognizes ness with which it represents the facts d 
ssibility and it is clearly understood the regularity with which it operates 
nnual variations from the proposed ‘College students are a select Ip 
ves will and should occur. Should and will not show a ‘normal distr t rf 
structor’s grades each year fit pre- scholastic performance.”’ This s that 
the specified percentages, it might there is a more abrupt terminat t the 
that the Svstem was not fully lower end of the group thar t f ipper 
rstood or properly applied. It is only due to the operation of tl stem of 7 
d that after a time the suggested quirements for admiss ie] s 
ves shall be closely approximated, about relatively shat f 
encies of one year balancing the collegiate and no 
es of another. This will be easier S true that ( ‘ is 
larger elasses, and the distribution upon this au , r 
s in these will sooner approach the — with the real 
it will in the smaller classes, requirements ! . r 
‘eptional variations are certain to applying these 1 
frequent. It should be emphasized — cases, t) sumption is ha per 


s only a uniform tendeney for an in- 
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SS 


é epresents no fixed or uniform grade ld first ou . . 
ibility or performar Secondary schoo hild a rough idea of the s 
pupils mpleting the eu pr nparatory 1 f rm the l¢ ~ \) 
irses, show much the same pe of mental list eg ! vr} 
rat | is I Sel us ! | lat s 1 ) *T ’ I 
for t} i} reat levyTres yr ! t 
| . s not su sted that th 
vel F } the r? ruiarities na ~ 
} mhnected with the determination . 
na nm f grades It has impet 
T ~ t 1)! 
‘ nad perhaps ny es Some serious . ‘. A 
Sil pplicabilits It is be ved ; 
y th t this svstem Is tte? t} i? my 
other t proposed, and when Ss recog 
ito have iat Is 
t s mprovement upon the ecus 
, I] 0a rs ep a mus first hav + 
tomary methods of treating this perplexing os 
, rougnat home ‘eo s of som 
yr em t should b ola i cepted b) 
3s 0 expel l 
inv one unable to suggest a better plan 
; } \l + ? 
! ~ \ » Ih eve T! it offers at least ‘ . 
9m fi ; 
part solution of the vradnu problem will i 
I - - T) ; 
oladly rive 1f up when, 1 the fulness of 
time nd experiel ‘ if mn bys ? pia qd by 1] re there S ’ ‘ } ; } ris 
| still better method peal to the senses 
Wa, E. KeELLIcor Whatever activity the child eng 
( that impressionable ag Mes 
part of his characte 
ROBERT BROWNING ON EDUCATION What - 
i entered nto 
| Brownin were to me to fe to-da\ Phat $3, IS : 
na | sked to give his views ly . 
there is little doubt that | vould define its \nd as this 1s not a p ra ae 
mm , terms of naracte! ra ne \l i! th, ‘lassies. We must assum that I] 
he looked upon as a microcosm, developing vorth becoming part one s tur 
in th sami proportl mS AS the macrocosm 7 T second stag: n , dey 
! need training in the right directio s more settled ind stable on I 
As ‘ ) tro ( T u SS need for i@Tion AS su rt 
Of my e s vinning to realize itself as 
S, , ~~ R ; : . 
entitv, and can take interest 1n 
| ; ] + +} »* + + 
Thus the culture epoch theory would hav her entities, nota characters 
ippealed to him, correlating as it does th rv and literatur: He is st 
ton f individual developme) h th hound lf and ean ot} 
stages o ndividual development with those ound up Im Hhimsell, and can oO 
f the human rae rly understand the deeds and 
How Browning would have dealt with others, if they are presented 1 
! ! ntal apparatus of a child of his ean terms, that is. in his own languag: 
n his poem ‘* Dey pment ge He e in get straight to t} spirit t ti 
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wound at the onset by diffi 
rrammar and vocabulary By 
the virtues of the various char- 
etrate and influence his mind 
slv; he knows nothing vet of ab 
heauty, ete but with the sus 


adiscipiine and assimilat 


1On 
es this stage he may realize 


when personified in conereti 


there comes the time which in 
f the biggest changes in mental] 
nt—the adolescent stage, bring 


w interest in the adult world 


! shaking up of all mental 
vhen the child can get outside 
nd see another point of view. 


hy the study of Homer in the orig- 
s time be feasible and ad 
is For we study classies and 
nt languages not merely for 
and linguistic reasons—but to 
follow the course of human prog- 
n their own setting the nations 
played a great part in civilization, 
x past the accidental features of 
d time, to realize the similarities 
milarities in spirit; the sort of 
Herodotus illustrates in his 
he parent-eaters and parent- 
So it is only when the mind has 
assimilated the new outlook on 
veneral and the new truths which 
ld and race can teach, that it is 
have its beliefs shaken and to be 
th masses of conflicting evidence. 


strengthened by carefully selected 
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| legend ean (as Plato held) safely 
tted to higher eriticism, whether 


rary or scientific: 
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AN INDEX OF INTELLIGENCE 
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Horace Whit f New York City. and the needed high-school subject 
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